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AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. Francis Steintiial. 

My dear Children,— This month you will find a great 
many caterpillars even in the smokiest and blackest towns. 
Gardeners do not like them, because they destroy so many 0 f 
their fruit-trees, so you must help some of these beautiful furry 
caterpillars to become butterflies which can fly about in the 
fresh air, and enjoy the blue skies and the delicate flowers. 
Ask mother to give you a card-board box, and bore several holes 
in the lid ; then take your cage into the garden and find five or 
six caterpillars. Before touching them, carefully notice what 
tree each one is on, and lay the different leaves on the bottom 
of the box. Then place each caterpillar on his own food, put 
the lid on, and take it to your nursery. You must look every 
day to see if they want fresh leaves, and keep them well supplied 
with food. After a while they will go to sleep, and .... But 
I want you all to tell me what happens after that. Please write 
to me, and tell me the colours of your caterpillars, and what 
you call them, and all you notice about them. Send your 
letters before the 1st of June. 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 

A 1 rize of 3 s. is offered for the best hemmed doll’s hand- 
kerchief. Competitors to be ten or under. 

A 1 rize of 3^. is offered for the best water-colour sketch of a 
caterpillar, done by a boy of ten or under. Letters should be 
addressed to Aunt Mai, Wharfemead, Ilkley. 


Brush Drawing. 


Maiest\' ,nS [ rUCt '° nS P^ished lately in the circular to ^ er 
s nspectors give brush-drawing as a suitable subjec 
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for children between the ages of five and seven Man, 
and teachers are wondering what is meant by the L 
ho « it can be learn, by them, so that they ca „ teach it Igain to 
their pupils and children ,n the nursery. London h 
advantages over the provinces, and all readers of the Par 
Review who reside there have no occasion to read this n aD er 
but can go to the fountain-head, and learn from Mr. Cooke who 
is lecturing at 13 York Place, Portman Square, W, every week 
The following slight hints may, however, be of use in suggesting 
only how freehand painting can be practised and taught Mr 
Alma Tadema writes in a contemporary magazine: “ I consider 
that the drawing with the brush stands to drawing with the 
pencil or any other inflexible object, as writing with the quill 
stands to writing with the stylographic pen.” And again : “ I 
look forward to a time when all teaching of drawing shall be 
done with the brush,” &c. 


Freehand drawing, which can only be executed with such an 
inelastic medium as a pencil, has always been a misnomer ; but 
freehand painting is really all that the name implies, and must 
produce lightness of touch and freedom of the wrist. Teachers 
who have introduced it agree in saying that it has materially 
affected for the better the handwriting of the children. 

Very beautiful subjects for our lessons can be obtained at 
this time of the year before the leaves are fully out, and the 
graceful lines and curves of the branches of our best-known 
trees are hidden. 

The following lesson was given lately to four little children 
from five to eight years of age. The model was the end of a 
branch of a beech-tree, with a centre stem and a smaller one 
going to the right, which divided into two small ones at the 
end. This was pinned on a black-board and placed at the end 
of the table, the children sitting at each side. Fach pupil 
had before her on the table or desk a drawing-book, 1 1 x 8, 
with a line drawn down the centre of the page. Ihe teacher 
had a similar book placed below the branch, hive brushes 
were dipped in sepia and distributed. Teacher then explained 
that the branch came from a beech-tree, &c., and showed the 
children that the chief stem was not one straight line, but was 
composed of three straight lines, and then she proceede to 
draw it with one stroke of the brush, beginning at the bottom 
and taking it up to the top. The brush must be held between 
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the thumb and two first fingers ; but no part of the h and , 
touch the paper, so that perfect freedom of the wrist and fi'?' 
of touch is cultivated. The children draw the same 0 « th 
papers. Each child in the class carefully marked the three Y 
The teacher, after looking at the result, then drew W j th '? es - 
brush the next longest stem, and the pupils again copied? 
The little buds are now almost ready to burst— one 0 f 7' 
children remarked that the little green dresses were packed ^ 
—so they cannot be represented by a straight line on the pap? 
as they are thicker in the centre than at the two ends, p-i,’ 
the brush again with sepia, and lay it fiat on the paper w her 
each bud ought to come. This teaches precision of touch 
When the brush is lifted the exact form will be left on the 
paper. The advantage gained by dividing the paper, and paint- 
ing the subject first on the left side, is that each child can again 
repeat it on the right, and, not being so nervous and unaccus- 
tomed to it, the second attempt is always firmer and bolder 
and so the children steadily advance in each lesson in freehand 
painting. 

Each month subjects will be given, and brief descriptions, 
which I trust will enable teachers and children to practise this 
most fascinating of arts. 


What shall we Play? 

Along the skies, toss’d and retoss’d, the ball incessant flies.” 

i?v S fi ues ^ on that is most frequently asked by nearly 

a c ildren, and their tired mother and nurses often rack their 
brains in vain to invent a new game, which will at the same time 
please the children and satisfy the scientific educationalist of the 
p esent . ay More than twenty years ago a little book was 
^ 10 e , 1 [ l . erman y bearing the above title, and the recent # 
nl?? k , S6t me tllinkin g whether some of these games 

attir l • 7 ^ aSt aeration might not be remodelled and 
I thp f n dre ss made in the latest educational fashion, 

taken from ?r?u Se !° ^' ve one or two games each month, paid) 
so„”es ° k alread >' "*rred to. and from various other 

dren arc all fond of beginning at the r e>y beginning, 50 
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we will go to the old Greeks, who understood ^ 
cultivate beautiful forms, graceful outlines and 7 , ? W t0 
strength, and the full power of every limb and ] P and 

children played with. 7 b ’ and learn what their 


What was the game played by the daughter of a u- 
, ears ago, which even to-day is pl aye d i n everv bn * 5 man >' 
street ? Listen, children, to a very pretty tale^f ?” d CVety 
by . A princess, called Nausicaa, wen, one momingi^P” 
her father, King Alcinous, and begged him to I? i 7 1 

ro)-l -r. in which she couid tahe^he £ 

brothers, who were about to be married, to the river to wash 7 
“ spotless robes become the young and gay ” as ”’ ^° l 

Does it not seem a strange idea that a princess shn„u , 
clothes? But the old Greeks were cleverer than we areln 
many ways and they knew that all work is honourable and 
good. Her father smiled at her, and said : “ That, and whateW 
our daughter asks, we give.” 

So the mules were harnessed, and the car made ready and 
Nausicaa and her maidens carried the royal robes, and the meats 
and wines, and placed them in the car. 

And then the princess mounted to her seat, and took the 
silken reins in her hand, and away flew the mules along the 
plain to the river, where a spacious basin was formed, and then 
they were unharnessed, and allowed to wander and eat the 
herbs and grass. Now, first the princess did her work. All 
the robes and clothes were washed in the water, and then 
spread out on the shelly sand, and, after a short repast, she 
began to play. 

\arious balls were brought out, and, ‘‘toss’d and retoss’d the 
ball incessant flies.” And a glorious game the princess had with 
the maidens. 


At last Nausicaa threw the ball so far that it swam on the 
stream, and she and her maids screamed so loudly when they 
saw their dear ball leaving them that they awoke a man, 
Ulysses, who had been lying fast asleep close to them. But 
who Ulysses was, and how he came to be there, does not belong 
to our subject. You must ask your fathers to tell you, or read 
about him for yourselves. I only wanted to show you that the 
round ball was known and loved by children long, long ago, 
and for that reason I shall mve you several ball games, among 
others— 



Ball Drill. 

This can be played by six or seven children in a garden. 0r „ 
play-room —against a wall. ^ 

Throw the ball against the wall, clap hands, and then ca, cll 

with both hands. n 

Throw the ball against the wall, clap hands behind, and catch 
as it descends. ^ ( 

Throw the ball against the wall, and clap before and behind 
the back, and then catch. 

When each child can do the above three exercises ten times 
with only one mistake, he or she can be called an apprentice 

iv. 

Throw, clap before and behind, turning round at the same 
time, and then catch. 

V. 

Throw, rotate the hands over each other quickly, and catch. 

vr. 

Throw, rotate, clap, and catch. 

I 

VII. 

Throw, clap before, behind, rotate, turn, and catch. 

These exercises can be first practised with both hands, then 
with the right, and then with the left. 

When a child fails to catch the ball, he must fall back and 
allow the next one to throw and catch, and so on. When a 
pupil can do all the above exercises ten times, with not more 
than one mistake, he can be called a master. 

Next month I will give you a very pretty skipping-rope drill 
or t e girls, and another ball drill for the boys. 


i l 1 .lb V.UUKJS. 

a man y children in these happy days possess cooking sto’ 
will K 01 ^’ f la ,^ We P ro P ose giving two receipts a month, wh 
vou so n e ° U ^ by two little girls before we give them 
> at we can ensure right quantities. If any other lit 
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cooks will send me receipts, which they have trieH . r 
very successful, we will perhaps also insert them in the"/- ° U " d 
Review- “rents 

Slwrtbrmd.- Put into a basin half a quarter of a pound „f 
flour, one ounce of castor sugar, and one ounce of bmw 
it W ell together with a little milk until ,> f “ ! . U : mix 


it well together with a little milk until it forms fpaste V 
,o the floured board knead it well, roll 0 „, about a qZe 
an inch thick, and cut in shanks r,„f a . 4 ter 


on 


Of an inch thick, and cut in shapes, pit it on toVbutte^to 
and bake a light brown. u un 

Dolly's F adding. Put four tablespoonfuls of milk, one table 
spoonful of sugar, and a pinch of cinnamon into a basin and stir 
it well . Cut two or three slices of bread (three-quarters of an 
inch thick) into strips about an inch wide. Put them into a 
dish, and pour the liquid over them, and let them soak for five 
minutes. Prepare hot dripping or lard in the frying-pan, and 
place the many strips of bread in it, and fry until they <r e t 
brown. Take them out when done, and place the next in until 
the whole are ready for serving. It will take about five minutes 
to fry all. They ought to be eaten with stewed fruit or jam. 


Japanese Curtains. 

There are already excellent instructions published showing 
how to work this most attractive occupation ; but they are all 
written for older people, and as we have now adapted these to 
the capacity of little ones of four and five, I venture to hope that 
many mothers will welcome the work, and that it will prove to 
be both useful and instructive. Its educational advantages are 
great ; it teaches carefulness, numeration, colour, and design. 
Carefulness , in pushing the string through the bamboo ; numera- 
tion, in getting the right number on each string ; colour , in 
choosing the coloured reeds and beads ; and design, whether the 
alternate lines should be the same colour, or two and two, or two 
and three, &c. The materials required for this work are : 

i* Bamboos or reeds, 2s . yd. per iooo. 

2 . Beads, iod. per 500 . 

3- A ball of string, 6d. 

4- A bar of wood for each curtain. 

The bamboos are supplied in bundles of woo tubes, and can 
be had in white, red, purple, green, yellow, &c. They are eac 1 
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7 "“ .nrl a half inches long, and are hollow, so that th e sh T 

round beads arc the bos, « 

nursery, and can also be had m many colours. A little f„ u , 
year-old is very busy at present mak.ng a short curtain f or , h 
;,udio window of cut green and yellow reeds, and bright ye ll 0 ' 
beads, and the effect is charm, ng. 

The bar of wood can be made by any local joiner f 0r a f ew 
pence. This must be three-quarters of an inch broad and thick • 
the length must vary according to the width of your windows’ 
Holes must be bored through at regular intervals of half an 
inch, one from the other, and he had better stain it brown or 
black before the children begin to work. The following lengths 
are those we have found to be the most useful ; but each mother 
can measure and decide for herself whether the curtains must be 
longer or shorter. 

1. Cut the string into lengths of forty inches. 

2. Thread a bead on to each piece of string, hold the bead in 
the middle, and tie once. This prevents the little fingers pulling 
the string out of its hole. To vary this, you can again place a 
bead on each side of the tied one. 

3. Push one end of the string through the first hole in the rod, 
and the other through the second hole, leaving the bead or 
beads on the top. 

4. Thread four beads on the first string. This makes an 
effective border. 

5. Thread one reed, one bead, one reed and so on, until four 
reeds are on. Then put a bead on and tie. The first row 
might be green. 

6. Work the second row in the same way, substituting yellow 
reeds for the green ones. 

7 * Take another piece of string and thread one end through 
the third hole, and so on. 

A very effective and simple pattern can be worked in the 
following way. 

After the string has been threaded through the two first holes 
put— 

1st row. 1 bead, 1 green reed, bead ; 1 yellow reed, bead, 1 
t> r een reed, bead ; 1 yellow reed. 

-nd row. 2 beads, the rest in the same order — green, yellow 1 
green, yellow. 

3 r d row. 3 beads, &c. 



4th row. 4 beads, &c. 
5th row. 5 beads, &c. 
6th row. 4 beads, &c. 


7th row. 3 beads, and so on, until the ch'l 1 
one bead, when she again begins the next rl aga ‘ n to 

Materials can be obtained from Messrs N th two> 

54 Newman Street, London. ’ ewmann & Co., 


The Two Birds. 

A Fable. 

Once upon a time a golden cage hung in a beautifully 
furnished room, and within the cage perched two little birds 
They had been caught only the day before, and taken away 
from their green home amidst larches and oak-trees and sweet- 
smelling flowers. They sat quietly and sorrowfully on their 
stick behind the golden wires which separated them from freedom 
and sunshine. There was clear fresh water in the cage, and 
grain, and tempting little pieces of sugar ; but they neither ate 
nor drank; but sat quite still, longing to get out and fly far 
away to the woods, where their mates were singing, bees 
humming, and the sun shining. 

“ Oh, what shall we do, what shall we do ? ” sighed one of 
the unhappy birds. “ I shall never be able to stand this life, 
always to hop about in this little cage, with hardly enough room 
to turn round ! It is terrible, when one remembers the long 
flights we used to have with our brothers and sisters, above the 
trees almost into the blue sky. I long for freedom or death ! 
Better no life at all than that we endure.” And the little bird 
looked round the room, as though he expected help. 

“Yes, our fate is a hard one,” his companion replied, putting 
his little head pensively on one side. “ I wish we could find 
some means of escape. Up to the present moment I must own 
I see no way out. But do be quiet, you make me quite nervous 
bopping about as you have just been doing. I am sure some- 
body will come to help us, and we must be as patient as we 
c an until then.” 

His companion interrupted him. “What do I care for jour 
P la ns ? I know you will never find any ! If you did, it would 
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. fBp future, when I have died of home-«iVi 

? cannot console myself like you, by hoping ,o get f rce ^ 
\ nr ot her • I want to get out now. At the present motnenr 
to se e the trees and the blue sky again!” The li U i 
Jw ended his passionate plaint with a sob that sounded l ik ' 
“ Peep, peep 1” so that a little girl, who was in the room, l ooke ' 

up and said : . 

“Oh, my little birdie, you begin to get accustomed to y 0ur 

imprisonment ; you will soon sing now.” 

The little girl did not know that the wood-larks would not 
even eat or drink, much less sing. 

The second little prisoner put his head again on one side, 
and meditated on how he could obtain release for himself and 
his friend, but he could think of nothing, and to forget his dis- 
appointment he took a little sip of water, which, though not 
so fresh as he had been used to at home, was still refreshing 
after a whole day’s fasting. Then he tried some grains, and 
found them quite pleasant. 

“ How can you touch this prison fare ? ” the other bird asked, 
fiercely. 

“ It is not so bad after all,” his friend replied. “ Come and 
try it ! You had better eat this than die of hunger.” 

The little lark did not answer, but sat quite still. When 
after a little while his friend attempted to sing the songs they 
had practised at home, he said, scornfully : 

“ It does not take a long time to accustom you to prison life, 
provided there is sufficient food to make you comfortable. The 
higher feeling of home and freedom are unknown to you. But 
I will be free again or die ! ” 

With these words he examined his cage again, but all was 
safe. Not the smallest hole was visible. When he knew this 
he sat down on the stick and began to sing softly and beautifully 
as he had never sung before, not even in his home in the 
woods. When he had finished his song he began to beat h* s 
wings against the golden bars until he fell down dead on t > e 
ground. His little friend was much frightened when he sa " 
what had happened. • , 

The next morning, when the child entered ~ eVlP ^ oUn 

the dead bird, and cried sorrowfully : 

Oh, my poor little bird ; he must have 
during the night.” 


room, 
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But the living prisoner put his head 
shrewdly at the child said : 

« I know better.” 


on one s »de, and, looking 


live d on, always trying to get accustomed to his life, and bear 
the inevitable, and take t lungs as they came. But when he 
thought of his friend he always shook his head, and said ■ “I 
did not understand him.” How could he ? 


